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BULLETIN 
October—1934 


THE NEW BULLETIN 


Five years ago the mimeographed Bulletin of the Board was 
first issued. Since then it has appeared each year with slowly in- 
creasing frequency; last year it was enlarged to contain reviews 
of certain educational periodicals and was published six times. 
The present number represents a new departure based upon sug- 
gestions from several sources. The convenient printed form 
should enhance the usefulness of the Bulletin and the availability 
of its contents. 


In the light of the discussion at the last Annual Conference 
the Executive Committee has authorized the expenditure involved 
in producing the new Bulletin during the coming year. For the 
present five copies of each issue are to be mailed to each Repre- 
sentative of the Board without charge. Additional copies will be 
available at small cost to members of the Board; the Represen- 
tatives are asked to act as distributing agents in this connection. 


Like every project of the Board, the future of the Bulletin 
depends upon the extent to which it serves the interest of the 
member schools. It may be developed both by extension of its 
present scope and by addition of new features. Suggestions re- 
garding its possibilities are most welcome; for from the start the 
Bulletin has carried news of the Board and it is designed to serve 
as a medium for exchange of experience and judgment upon mat- 
ters of common concern to the member schools. 

Among the items in the current number attention is called 
especially to the advance notice of the Tenth Annual Conference 
in February, 1935. Special mention is also made of the reviewers 
of periodicals for 1934-1935. 


I. The Office of the Board. — Following the plan initiated 
last year, the administration of the office of the Board is now 
principally in the charge of Miss Esther Osgood as Associate 
Executive Secretary. Mrs. Helen V. Pow, as part-time assistant, 
handles especially the orders and accounts. Howard T. Smith 
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continues as Executive Secretary, though with limited hours at 
the office, maintaining contact with all features of the Board’s 
work and consulting upon major problems and plans. 


II. The Executive Committee (Mr. F. J. V. Hancox of 
Lawrenceville School, Chairman).— The Fall meeting of the 
Executive Committee was held in New York on October 2nd. Four 
new members of the Board were elected: 

Tue Arizona Desert ScuHootr, Tucson Arizona, 
Matthew Baird, Headmaster. 
Evans Scuoor, Tucson, Arizona, 
Frederic E. Camp, Headmaster. 
Miss Hauu’s Scuoot, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Miss Mira H. Hall, Principal. 
Sr. Hitpa’s Hatz, Charles Town, West Virginia, 
Mr. and Mrs. George 8S. Blackburn, Directors. 
Sr. Joun’s Scooot, Mountain Lakes, New Jersey, 
Mrs. H. B. Wilson, Principal. 

It is very pleasant indeed to welcome these schools to mem- 
bership, and we hope that their participation in our work will 
prove to be interesting and valuable both to them and to the 
Secondary Education Board. 

We wish to announce that Mr. Howell N. White of the Hotch- 
kiss School, Recording Secretary of the Executive Committee, is 
to be away on leave during 1934-1935. Mr. Carle L. Parsons, 
also of Hotchkiss, will serve as Secretary pro lem. 

The next meeting of the Executive Committee is scheduled 
for Wednesday, January 2nd. 


Ill. Tenth Annual Conference. — The Tenth Annual Con- 
ference of the Board will convene at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., on Friday and Saturday, February 15 and 16, 1935. Group 
conferences in the various subject fields will be held on Friday 
afternoon and the main session of the Conference on Saturday 
morning. Dr. Tyler Dennett, new president of Williams College, 
will address the delegates after the dinner on Friday evening. 
The subject of his talk and of the Conference will be “The Non- 
Collegiate Student.” It is hoped that all member schools will 
remember the dates and, if possible, plan to be represented at the 
sessions. 
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IV. Preliminary Examinations. — In accordance with the 
announcement in the Bulletin for May-June, 1934, the Executive 
Committee gave further consideration to the question of pre- 
liminary or qualifying examinations, both at its June and its Oc- 
tober meetings, and has recently sent out a letter to the member 
schools recommending: 


First, that the Preliminary Examinations in 1935 be held on 
Friday and Saturday, March 1 and 2; 

Second, that the tests be of the objective type, not based upon 
specific subject content. 


The schools are also asked to indicate their actual or possible 
interest in such examinations and their opinion as to the desira- 
bility of further study by the Board with a view toward possible 
agreement upon the batteries of tests to be used from year to year. 

The Executive Committee has prepared a Form of Report 
upon Candidates for Entrance, a copy of which will be forwarded 
to any member school upon request. This form covers both gen- 
eral and specific characteristics of the candidate’s personality, 
educational history, and aptitudes in important subject fields. 
Much of this information can be supplied most effectively by ele- 
mentary school teachers who have come in close contact with the 
candidate and his work. Such a record should prove a highly 
valuable supplement to the evidence derived from either pre- 
liminary examinations or final tests in June. 


V. The Bureau of Research (Dr. John A. Lester, Doyles- 
town, Pa., Chairman). — Last Spring a short questionnaire on 
promotion and examination grades was sent out, at the request of 
one of our schools, to all members of the Board. Eighty-six returns 
were received. The results are now being tabulated and a report 
will be mimeographed and distributed by the first of November. 

VI. The Examination Program of 1934.— Last June 
sixty-five schools made some use of the Board’s examination papers, 
and thirty-eight of them also ordered the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
The candidates so far reported number 836 — the returns are not 
yet complete. The corresponding figures of 1933 were as follows: 
member schools using the Board papers, 67, of which 31 used the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test; candidates, 830. 


Vil. The Examination Program of 1935. — In September 
a copy of the Definition of Requirements for 1935, containing 
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reprints of the examinations of 1934, was mailed to each member 
school. It was also stated that four additional copies would be 
sent to any member upon request. 

In the fields of English, French, and Latin the requirements 
are essentially unchanged. Your attention, however, is called 
particularly to the new outline in mathematics. This is the result 
of the action of the Special Committee on Mathematics which 
drew up the requirements last Spring and subsequently submitted 
them for approval to all schools participating in the examination 
program. In June, 1935, the following mathematics papers will 
be offered: Mathematics I, Mathematics II, Mathematics III 
Comprehensive, Mathematics III Arithmetic, Mathematics III 
Algebra, Mathematics IV. 


VIII. Relations with Other Educational Organizations. 
By invitation of the College Entrance Examination Board, Mr. 
F. J. V. Hancox will again represent the Secondary Education 
Board at the regular Fall meeting of the former organization on 
October 31st. 





IX. Reviewers, 1934-1935.— Summaries of the leading 
articles in five educational periodicals appear on the following 
pages. It gives us pleasure to list here the names of those who 
will write these reviews during the coming year: 

Dr. Joun A. Lester, Editor and Commentator. 





Mr. Rosert N. Hitkert of The Hill School 
for Progressive Education. 
Mr. Harrison L. Reinke of Indian Mountain School 
for School Review. 
Dr. A. L. Lincoin of Lawrenceville School 
for Journal of National Education Association. 
Miss Frances Browne of Milton Academy 
for Elementary School Journal. 
Mr. H. A. Domincovicn of Germantown Friends School 
for School and Society. 
Some of these reviewers are giving their services in this work 
for a second year. The. Board is also again indebted to Doctor 
Lester, who will continue to act as general editor of the reviews, 
and will contribute his own reports and comments upon new 
publications and undertakings in the educational field. 


REVIEWS 


FOREWORD 
New Clothes 


The reviewers are hopeful that the Bulletin, in its neat, new 
Autumn suit, will gain acceptance more hospitable and familiar 
than when it presumed to present itself at the reader’s table in 
slops. Those who tolerated it even so will re-echo the vote of 
thanks extended by the Executive Committee to the reviewers of 
last year. 

The material spread upon the following pages is a brief résumé 
of current thought in education of direct pertinence and value to 
men and women in the private schools. It represents a successful 
effort to select, assemble, and digest that which in current litera- 
ture seems most directly applicable to the problems of the inde- 
pendent secondary school. 


Notes and Comments 


One or two items in this résumé may be illustrated by refer- 
ence to publications which lie outside of the magazines reviewed. 

The activity movement upon which Mr. Hilkert properly 
centers attention is making itself felt in secondary education; and 
as it is developed for instance in the high schools attached to the 
state universities of Ohio and Wisconsin, it is based in each case 
on a definite though not identical philosophy of education. On 
the other hand, at its best, so is secondary education based on 
subject fields. A book of very great value for those who are puzzled 
about organizing material in the social studies is Howard E. Wil- 
son’s The Fusion of Social Studies in Junior High School, Harvard 
University Press, 1933. Wilson points out that the best teachers 
in this field regard history not as a body of material set out to be 
learned, but as a point of view which may illuminate the problems 
of today. To some degree at least it is in proportion as secondary 
school teachers regard subject fields as windows to look from, 
point of view — historical, scientific, mathematical, esthetic — 
that subject-matter teaching is either defensible or fruitful. 

Prominent among books of importance to us is the report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies, to which Mr. Domincovich 
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draws attention. This brief, compact summary of the immense 
labors of the commission ought to be read by every teacher in 
America, because it affects them all, and the controversy over its 
findings has just begun. When we remember the far-reaching 
influence of the report of the Committee of Seven in 1899 in de- 
termining history courses in secondary schools, we can appreciate 
the potential power in this little book. 


Neither President Hutchins nor Mr. Domincovich means to 
imply that Freshman work in college can be anticipated in the 
Sixth Form year only in New England schools, God bless them! 
Non quis sed quid! From the provinces come signs that they have 
not been disobedient unto the heavenly vision. See John Flagg 
Gummere, Four Years’ Progress with Advanced Latin Section, in 
Epucation for June; useful to all teachers of Latin even in New 
England! 





The Reorganization of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 5 
of The National Survey of Secondary Education, seems to me to 
be of importance to administrators of private schools. It attempts 
to answer the question, What, from the point of view of organiza- 
tion, are the characteristic marks of the bette. «econdary schools? 
It is not easy reading, for the data collected are statistically treated 
and the results validated; but the potential value of the study, so 
obvious in the field of the public high school, ought not to be 
overlooked in relation to private schools. —Joun A. LEsTER. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
October, 1934 


The **Activity’”’ Movement in Education 


The October issue of the ProGresstvE EpucaTIon maga- 
zine is devoted almost entirely to the ‘‘activity movement” 
in education. Activism is one of the most frequently used words 
in progressive education discussions, but unfortunately it is one 
of the most horribly abused. To read and to study the entire 
symposium is to obtain of the movement a view that is well-balanced 
and in perspective. To read portions of it is to receive blurred and 
distorted images. 
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The stage is set by Professor Kilpatrick in his Essentials of 
the Activity Movement. His has been the task of singling out the 
central doctrines lying at the heart of the movement as it actually 
exists in this country. He feels that if one is to attack or defend 
the movement, he must attack or defend what it is. This problem 
of definition is the most important and, at the same time, most 
difficult part in the symposium. The author has succeeded ad- 
mirably in focussing our attention on the principal theme and the 
basic philosophy underlying ‘‘activities.” 


Controversial Issues Relating to the Activity Curriculum is the 
contribution of William S. Gray of Chicago. His article bears 
striking contrast to the philosophical discussion of Doctor Kil- 
patrick, in that he has presented in concrete form the real issues 
at point. Selecting the most important ones, he has indicated, in 
general outline, the nature of the tactics and the weapons used by 
the attackers and the defenders. 


In Basic Realities and the Activity Movement, Orville Brim of 
Ohio State takes the stand that although the best argument may 
win a debate, it settles nothing. He feels that the “‘criteria of the 
activists are practical and empirical rather than fundamental. As 
such they give little vision or security.” There must be constructed 
a philosophy of the new education and an evaluation made of 
practice in terms of sound criteria, followed by guidance toward 
greater efficiency. 


The practical side of “‘activism’’ cannot be overlooked. The 
teacher who sets out to engage in a program which minimizes 
“subject-matter set forth in advance” needs practical guidance in 
attaining her objectives. Fannie W. Dunn in her Tentative Criteria 
for Curriculum Selection offers a list of detailed suggestions as 
“lines along which development is to be sought.” 


Guy M. Whipple contributes The Activity Movement from an 
Adverse Point of View. The “‘bitter-enders” in the regiment of 
activism antagonists have here a chance to see all their stock argu- 
ments thoroughly and extensively set forth in unmistakable terms, 
with appropriate italics. The defenders will be unable to cast 
aside Mr. Whipple’s points with mere debater’s tricks. They are 
too real. It will require the construction of the philosophy indi- 
cated in Mr. Brim’s article and will necessitate more critical eval- 
uation of the “process and the product.’”’ The value of the article 
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is that it may influence activists to come down from the clouds of 
meaningless terminology and produce something that can be under- 
stood by ‘‘Minnie Swartz who is having a tough time keeping things 
going in the fourth grade of Ward Six.” 

Whether one is a progressive or conservative, or one of the 
hyphenated combinations that admit him into the fraternity of 
both camps, he will find much to please him in this issue and some 
things to arouse his ire. But if he has any interests at all in the 
activity movement he will find effective armaments for future 
combats in this issue. 


Brief Mention 


Austrian Teachers in the Crisis, Philip W. L. Cox. An account 
of the work of the Vienna teaching corps since 1918. A study of 
true spirit in the face of adversity. 

—Rosert N. HILkert. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
October, 1934 
I. Material of Special Interest to Independent Schools 


A. Correcting Examinations 


In an article entitled Reliable Reading of Essay Tests, John M. 
Stalnaker and Ruth C. Stalnaker of the University of Chicago 
contrast objective tests and essay tests, point out the advantages 
of the latter, and show how reliable reading of essay tests may be 
achieved by the observance of proper precautions. The concept 
of reliability is defined and discussed from a general and technical 
standpoint; then it is shown how the reliability of essay-type 
examinations can be improved by objective and carefully organized 
scoring — the judging of papers “‘on the basis of specific, predeter- 
mined criteria which trial has shown to be consistently evaluated” 
—and by the formulation of essay-test questions “‘in such a way 
that a restricted form of answer is required.”” These methods of 
increasing reliability are illustrated with specific and readable 
examples. It is said, with a reference to Carl C. Brigham’s The 
Reading of the Comprehensive Examination in English, that “Even 
the carefully controlled reading program of the College Entrance 
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Examination Board cannot handle” a certain frequently-used type 
of question “‘with a reliability as high as .50."" On the other hand, 
in the reading of English examinations at the University of Chi- 
cago, where practices similar to those advocated in this article 
have been the subjects of experimentation, the reliability has im- 
proved from .42 in October, 1931, to an average of .92 in November, 
1933. It would seem that not only College Entrance Examination 
Board examiners, but all secondary school instructors who use 
essay-type examinations, should find much of interest in the 
improvements and experiments touched upon in this discussion. 


B. Personal and Group Guidance 


Because of developing experiments within our independent 
secondary schools in the fields of personnel work, vocational and 
academic advice, personal records, etc., it may be of interest to 
note the “Diverse Practices in Guidance’ mentioned under “Edu- 
cational News and Editorial Comment.” Practices receiving men- 
tion include an “Entrance Questionnaire” to be filled out by the 
pupil, his parents, and his teacher; a booklet reporting conferences, 
assemblies, etc., at Junior High School level; and a ‘Placement 
Service for Handicapped People.’ Under “Reviews and Book 
Notes” Homer J. Smith of the University of Minnesota reviews 
two books: Common Problems in Group Guidance, by Richard D. 
Allen, Frances J. Stewart, and Lester J. Schloerb, Inor Group- 
Guidance Series, Vol. I, N. Y., Inor Publishing Co., 1933, pp. xx 
plus 186; and Case-Conference Problems in Group Guidance, Inor 
Group-Guidance Series, Vol. II, N. Y., Inor Publishing Co., 1933, 
pp. x plus 152. Both these books are concerned with group rather than 
individual guidance — that is, with counsel for whole classes in 
addition to what may be available for individuals. The first is 
apparently a case book centered around group discussions. 


C. Library Experiments 


The strategic position of the school library in a boarding 
school should be even more important and obvious than it is gen- 
erally conceded to be. A teacher who lives with his students for 
twenty-four hours of each day can occasionally educate them 
better by his supervision of their reading than by his formal class- 
room work. Quoted in full under “Educational News,” etc., is a 
statement of the library program at Stephens College (a junior 
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college for women at Columbia, Missouri) as it had developed by 
the spring of 1933, by B. Lamar Johnson, who has been serving in 
the combined capacities of librarian and dean of instruction. The 
integration of library and instruction, especially in the social 
sciences and in literature, and the implications in recreational 
reading, skills in the use of books, and remedial reading, make 
suggestive and fascinating material for thought. Among the 
monographs of the report of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, listed just previous to the statement mentioned, Num- 
ber 17 is B. Lamar Johnson’s The:Secondary School Library, United 
States office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 


D. Radio 


Of general interest is an account of British broadcasting as 
discussed by Bruce Bliven in a recent issue of the New RepusBiic 
under the title An English Miscellany. The growing importance of 
the radio as an educational factor which may be either, or by turns, 
highly constructive or thoroughly noxious, emphasizes to the 
American schoolman the contrast between British and American 
programs here described. The usual objections to government 
monopoly and censorship made in defense of the American system 
are neatly handled, and the stupidities and abuses of the single 
use — for private profit — of a potential superlative instrument of 
enlightenment, recreation, and social integration are graphically 
excoriated. 


II. Public vs. Independent Education 


Preparing for College in Public and Private High Schools, by 
C. McCullough of the University of Minnesota, is a discussion of 
a statistical study of relative emphasis in public and private schools 
upon preparation for College Entrance Examination Board ex- 
aminations and of the college records of each of the two groups of 
students. The conclusion is reached that public school graduates 
make a more rapid adjustment to the college situation than do 
graduates of private institutions. “It is a question whether the 
public-school training is actually better or whether, handicapped 
by inferior preparation for the entrance tests, the public-school 
candidates who gain admission are, as a group, superior students. 
Either conclusion argues that a larger proportion of public-school 
candidates should be admitted to selective colleges.” 
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In times when the very existence of independent schools is 
the subject of academic theorizing, the history of the emergence 
of the free public high school is instructive if not prognostic. The 
Free Public High School in the Post-Civil-War Period. I. Political, 
Social, Moral, and Religious Arguments, by B. Jeannette Burrell, 
General Library, University of Michigan, and R. H. Eckelberry, 
Ohio State University, is a research study of arguments for and 
against free public high schools in the four fields named. Some of 
the dialectic has a strikingly modern ring. Educational and 
economic arguments are to be taken up in a “next and concluding 
article.” The bibliography appended should be of value to students 
of its subject. 

Under ‘‘Educational News,” etc., excerpts are made from a 
brochure entitled High School Education in Chicago, published by 
the Federation of Women High School Teachers of Chicago, of 
which Miss Mary J. Herrick is president. This presents a rather 
complete argument, from a basic point of view, for public secondary 
education everywhere. One would view with interest a comple- 
mentary defense of private school education as a desirable and 
indispensable adjunct of public education. 


ITI. Brief Mention 

Two articles of more interest to public school than to inde- 
pendent school men are The Appeal of the High School Principal- 
ship by Harlan C. Koch, University of Michigan, and Home 
Environments and School Records, by T. L. Engle, Isaac C. Elston 
Senior High School, Michigan City, Indiana. The latter puts the 
question as to whether pupils from financially dependent homes 
do less satisfactory work than pupils from more fortunate homes 
— and the answer is “Yes.” 


IV. New Books 


Mental Hygiene of the School Child, by Percival M. Symonds; 
Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xii plus 322. $1.50. Reviewed by 
Mandel Sherman. 

Apparently suitable for classroom teachers who are beginners in its 

field; adjudged sound on the whole by the reviewer. 

Introducing Essays, by Sterling A. Leonard and Robert C. 
Pooley; Scott, Foresman & Co., 1933. Pp. xiv plus 296. $1.00. 
Reviewed by Essie Chamberlain. 

“A charming introduction to the essay.” 
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Introduction to Spanish Pronunciation and Diction, by M. R. 
Brunstetter and Carlos V. Cusachs; University of Chicago Press, 
1934. Pp. x plus 70. $.75. Reviewed by Francis F. Powers. 

A Manual for the Erpi Spanish Pronunciation and Diction Records. 

Phonetics, Spanish readings with parallel English translations, Spanish 

conversation, and vocabulary, are taught with the help of phonograph 

records. 

Two other books of interest have been mentioned in Section I 
of this review under “‘Personal and Group Guidance.” 

A list of “Current Publications Received’’ includes books 
under the respective heads of General Educational Method, His- 
tory, Theory, and Practice; Books Primarily for High School 
Teachers and Pupils; and Publications of the United States Office 
of Education and Other Material in Pamphlet Form. 


V. Bibliographies 

THe Scuoot Review, after questionnairing its subscribers, 
is continuing its valuable bibliographical service with a list 
of “‘Selected References on the Organization of Secondary Edu- 
cation,” by Grayson N. Kefauver and Earl Armstrong, of Stan- 
ford University. ‘This list is one of a cycle of twenty lists of 
selected references covering all major aspects of the field of edu- 
cation which is being published co-operatively by THE ScHoor 
Review and THe ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL.” 

On pages 569-571 may be found a listing and discussion of 
the monographs of the National Survey of Secondary Education. 


The bibliography of historical material bearing upon the 
free public high school controversy has already been mentioned 
in Section II of this review. 


—Harrison L. REINKE. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER, 1934 


Editorial 
Fundamental Ideas for Tomorrow 


The serviceability of man’s material possessions depends upon 
their nature, upon the care and protection they receive, and upon 
man’s intelligence to provide better possessions. In most cases 
these possessions will pass away or be subjected to the eternal law 
of evolution. On the other hand the thoughts of man abide. The 
race in its march to higher levels has evolved a few great concepts 
which live and sustain the race toward new and higher achieve- 
ment. The idea of the brotherhood of man gave us democracy. 
The idea of freedom, particularly freedom of the ught and speech, 
gave us science. The third great idea, that of gi »wth or progress, 
gave us the common school. It is the writer’s belief that the fourth 
idea, the concept of planning, will give security. The first three of 
these great ideas represent a sacred heritage, while the fourth, the 
product of the present century, has not had time to achieve its 
objective. Children should be taught to defend these ideas as a 
part of their heritage. 


The World for Which We Must Educate 
By President Glenn Frank of the University of Wisconsin 


The author enumerates four alternatives or questions which 
we as a nation must answer: (1) Are we to strengthen democracy 
or surrender to dictatorship? (2) Are we to pursue our enterprise 
in freedom or under regimentation? (3) Are we to establish con- 
trol of this age of plenty or execute a return to an age of scarcity? 
(4) Are we to walk the ways of realistic internationalism or go in 
for the economic monasticism of the nationalists? His answer to 
the first question is that democracy “broadens the base’’ of judg- 
ment upon which policy is built, while dictatorship narrows the 
base. He thinks that the slow responsiveness of a representative 
democracy makes it necessary for the executive to be vested with 
greater authority to be used in times of emergency. In answer to 
the second question he believes that governmental activity in 
economic affairs is made necessary by an age of science, technology, 
and power production. He sees no reason to conclude that this 
governmental activity will become an all-embracing state. 
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In answer to the third question, the poor (masses) in an age 
of scarcity will endure their lot without undue whimpering, but in 
an age of plenty they will not long forgive the errors of social 
management. His answer to the fourth question is that science 
and invention have almost annihilated space. The world is our 
neighbor; we and the world must live as neighbors. It is the supreme 
responsibility of our schools to bring the nation’s citizens to a 
solution of these questions. 


Teacher, School, and National Life 


By President Hutchins of the University of Chicago 

The removal of adolescent boys and girls from industry will 
necessitate their being kept in school until they are eighteen or 
twenty years old. Not only will the schools be more crowded than 
at present by these additions, but the principle of selection which 
has up to the present been solved partially by voluntary with- 
drawals will be nullified. Schools will have to be more highly dif- 
ferentiated than ever. This additional burden will be expensive, 
very much so. It will be necessary for the national government to 
carry this extra financial burden. In order that we may escape 
possible bureaucracy, resulting from governmental assistance, it is 
essential that we build a strong professional tradition. A strong 
professional tradition depends upon the sustained support of public 
opinion. Public opinion will sustain the profession, provided 
administrators and teachers fit the schools to the needs of the 
community. ““The pupil must be taught to earn a living in the 
society that exists, not in one that ought to exist some time. He 
must be made a good citizen of this Commonwealth, not of another, 
no matter how much better that other may be.” 

—A. L. Lincoin. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
September, 1934 
Editorials 


A good statement of the present day theories on the relation 
of schools and education to the new social order is quoted from 
W. W. Charters of Ohio State University. He says in part, “Schools 
cannot expect to indoctrinate their pupils because, primarily, 
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there is no plan agreed upon on which to base their teaching. 

The important contribution of teachers is to show their pupils how 
to become well-informed and thoughtful and to think for them- 
selves.” 


An announcement of THe SoctaL FRONTIER, a new periodi- 
cal “expressly created to serve the emerging consciousness 
among American teachers that they must participate fully in the 
social processes now reshaping the fundamental pattern of American 
life.” The first issue is to be in October. The yearly subscription 
is two dollars. The editor is George 8. Counts. The staff is drawn 
mainly from Columbia and Teachers College. 

An announcement is made that the University of Chicago has 
set up an organization to provide for specialization in the study of 
child development at the graduate level. This is accomplished 
through a plan by which the Education Department makes possible 
the inclusion of appropriate work from other departments. Facili- 
ties already existing in the educational department are adjusted 
to the purposes of the individual student. The plan furnishes a 
general background in the basic sciences contributing to an under- 
standing of child development and also provides opportunity for 
specialization and research in particular aspects. 


Articles 


An article of interest is by Rupert Peters, Director of Visual 
Instruction, Kansas City, on Free Services Offered Children by 
Museums and Art Galleries. It is a detailed account of the various 
ways in which school classes on visits to museums are handled by 
museum docents. It is interesting to note the intelligent co-op- 
eration between the docent and the teacher, the effort to present 
illustrative material in the way best suited to the age and interest 
of the classes and the varieties of method that some of the museums 
use in their educational work. A second article on this subject will 
be forthcoming. 


Aline E. Gross of the Chestnut School, Roselle, New Jersey, 
has written a study on A Preprimer Vocabulary Study. It is a 
careful work, suggestive and practical. 

Other articles are: 


How Much Freedom in Education? by Roscoe Pullman, 
Superintendent of Schools, Harrisburg, IIl. 
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The Value of Estimating Answers to Arithmetic Problems 
and Examples, by John W. Dickey, State Normal 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 

Letter-Form Errors in Letters Written by Fifth-Grade Pupils, 
by James A. Fitzgerald, Loyola University, and 
Patricia S. Geoghegan, Christopher School, Chicago. 

The bibliography is on Elementary School Instruction. 
—Frances Browne. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
July 1 through October 6, 1934 
The School's Part in the Present Crisis 

The summer harvest yields a sheaf of the topic with which 
ScHOOL AND Society may be presumed to deal in large measure, 
social change. 

Franklin Bobbitt, Chicago, writes in the August 18th issue on 
Questionable Recommendations of the Commission on Social Studies, 
maintaining that the authors of the important little volume have 
feared to call Communism and Fascism by their names, and have 
taken refuge in vague euphemisms, that the “‘tone of the report is 
that of revolutionary hysteria that grips all the collectivizing 
nations,” and that there is no evidence of scientific methods in 
arriving at conclusions. 

But Professor Bobbitt is not long without an antagonist, for 
in the latest issue, October 6th, N. J. Weiss, Albion, retorts that 
Bobbitt approaches the subject from the bias of the conditions 
under which he himself has had his success. The authors of the 
report are in fact obviously more scientific, more accurate, more 
understanding of democracy than is their critic. It will take a 
reading of the report itself to judge the case. 

David Snedden, Columbia (September 8th), deplores the 
inertia of teachers, and rests his hope on the thought that some 
receptive groups may be cultivated ‘‘somewhere off the main 
highways of current skepticism and lethargy.”’ For, asks he, what 
social changes of importance have occurred without some such 
“cultivation”? 

International correspondence among schools is cultivated by 
various agencies. Alice Wilson, Director, 521 Phelan Building, 
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San Francisco, California, writes of a 1935 project of International 
Museums in schools, for exhibiting students’ work. 

H. L. Farr, 180th Co., Connecticut, shows the importance of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, which he calls the “‘first practical 
step toward building a sane society.” Reason and common sense 
dictate the program, which frankly aimed at training the group 
rather than the individual. The camps, he says, will send out 
young men who will spread a desire for a simple life among the 
people. 


Toward Doing Our Work Better 


The August 25th issue prints the address of R. M. Hutchins, 
President of the University of Chicago, delivered at Andover on 
the Stearns Foundation. The Educational Function of New England 
includes, for President Hutchins, the use of our great preparatory 
schools in furtherance of the movement to which the West is com- 
mitted, the gradual elimination of the freshman and sophomore 
work from the colleges. Our New England schools should attempt 
to cover this field, leaving to the colleges and universities the ad- 
vanced work that naturally belongs there and that in England is 
the exclusive concern of the colleges. The moves already being 
made in this direction should take encouragement from President 
Hutchins’s words. 


Quotations (September 29th) from President Butler of Colum- 
bia and from President Conant of Harvard stress at the opening of 
college the importance of self-education. Butler pleads that stu- 
dents follow the quest of excellence; Conant warns of the current 
welter of words — integration, relativity, complexes, service, are 
samples — which are the stock in trade of the ignorant and should 
not be allowed to befuddle the intelligence of the educated in his 
effort to bear his part in society. 

The October 6th issue brings an outline of Yale’s provision 
for students of special ability: (1) Freshmen may take advanced 
courses for which they are ready. Twelve per cent did so last 
year. (2) Freshmen have special honors courses. (3) Juniors and 
Seniors are often relieved of course requirements to have oppor- 
tunity for independent study in favorite subjects. 

F. P. Keppel, Carnegie Corporation, in American Philanthropy 
and the Advancement of Learning (September 29th), sets forth in 
his address before the Graduate School of Brown University 
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something of what his experience in guiding a great foundation has 
taught him. Science, he thinks, will continue to receive encour- 
agement from men of wealth. The humanities show a falling off. 
For the social studies the outlook is puzzling. 

J. L. Merriam, University of California, at Los Angeles, 
(August 11th) analyzes the activity curriculum of the elementary 
school and endeavors to suggest its proper effect upon high school 
practice. He has misgivings about the actual practice of the 
elementary school, but he approves of its taking the child where 
the child’s interests are and adapting the curriculum to his needs, 
rather than accepting the role of preparatory school to the high 
school. Similarly, he insists, must the high school plan its own 
curriculum apart from the college interest, as in fact certain schools 
are now encouraged to plan under the Progressive Education study. 
The high school program, he feels, should include two hours each 
week for the pleasures of music, the dance, and good reading; two 
hours for work activities; two hours for the consideration of current 
issues. We must recognize at last that the discipline of certain 
studies must come after their actual use. 


Research and Reports 


Does anything happen to the attitudes of our students as a 
result of our teaching? Most of us hope so. A. C. Bowden, New 
Mexico State Teachers College, has tried to measure change in 
his two fourth-year classes in social psychology, ranging in age from 
19 to 46. He used at the start the Allport-Vernon Test, A Study 
of Values, Kimball’s Social Psychology as a textbook, Allport’s 
Ascendent-Submissive Test at midcourse to determine kinds of 
personalities, and the Allport-Vernon Test at the end. His average 
change was twenty per cent, with a range of fifteen to fifty per 
cent. There was no correlation between types of personality and 
change, none between age and change, none between sex and 
change. There was no evidence that the particular method of teach- 
ing in his class would tend to reduce or elevate the general level of 
social values. But there was reason to believe that factors in pro- 
ducing change are material and methods of instruction, and the 
personality and prestige of the teacher. 

What magazines are students reading? The answer to this 
question sometimes seems more important than the usual response 
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about books, for it leads straight to the revelation of the tastes 
and attitudes of young people. Elden Hunter reports on students 
at Wisconsin State Teachers College. Asked to select five maga- 
zines which they would like to read regularly if they had time, 
the college as a whole showed preference for the following ten: 
Lirerary Dicest, ATLantic Montuiy, Reaper’s Dicest, 
Tiwe, Harpers, American, NaTioNaAL GEOGRAPHIC, SATURDAY 
Eventnc Post, Nation, Liperty. The Senior list: Harpers, 
ATLANTIC Monta ty, Literary Dicest, Time, REApDER’s DiGEstT, 
Current History, Nation, Survey, Forum, PRroGressive 
Epucation. Note the omissions in the Senior list. Pro- 
GRESSIVE EDUCATION appears because it was used in one of 
the courses. Too bad that the investigation did not aim to dis- 
cover which magazines the students actually read habitually. A 
study of magazine reading in schools of the Secondary Education 
Board might be fruitful — indicative of where our students really 
are. 

The Value of Home Sludy Assignments, M. A. Steiner, Ingram, 
Pa. (July 7th), underlines the teaching of responsibility through 
daily tasks. Standard tests showed acceleration of learning through 
home study. 

Study of the Validity of Six Types of Spelling Tests, L. Weller, 
M. E. Brown, San Diego, California (July 21st). The types 
studied were two response, two word, four word, completion, 
column dictation, sentence dictation. The study involved grades 
two through five. 

Study of Methods of Teaching English in Elementary Grades, L. 
J. O'Rourke. Mr. O'Rourke is Director of the Psychological In- 
stitute, 3506 Patterson St., Washington, D. C., which is under- 
taking its study with the aid of funds from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. A demonstration edition of a complete set of English lessons 
for grades three and four is in preparation. The material for grade 
three is ready now; for grade four will be ready in February; for 
grades five and six later. The technique includes self-aid, games, 
practice and progress tests. Those who wish to co-operate are 
invited to address the Institute. 


Architectural Stretchout 
Those schools that wish to avoid rebuilding will find in the 
issue of July 21 aid and comfort in Some Suggestions for Making 
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Our Older School and College Buildings Less Dangerous in Case of 
Fire, 1. Howland Jones, of Anderson, Jones, Biscoe, and Whitman, 
Boston. Inside closed fire escapes in the form of two separate 


stair halls, located as far apart as possible, should be installed, with 
swinging doors that must never be propped open. 


Books 


Doctor McAndrew’s Educational Review, appearing monthly 
at the end of the magazine, continues to be one of its most attrac- 
tive features. His lively and forthright style, the breadth of his 
interests and of his sympathies almost persuade a reader to buy 
every book which he commends. The main difficulty is that he 
commends too often, and one might wish that he were less generous 
in his appraisals, particularly in times of financial stress. 

The following are selected from his list: 


Conclusions and Recommendations, by A. C. Krey and Others; 
Scribners. $1.25. 
This report of the Commission on Social Studies, appointed by the 


American Historical Association, should be “the Bible of every 
teacher.” 
Society and Its Problems, by Hill-Tugwell; Harcourt. $1.72. 


“Their fault is that they take young heads out of the sand heaps.”’ 

The American Observer, Beard, Counts, Moulton, Muzzey, 
Myers, Editors; Civic Education Service, Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. $2.00 per year; $1.00 in class quantities. 


A weekly review of events edited by experts in history and economics 
who have a sense of what is suitable for intelligent students. 


College Women and the Social Sciences, H. E. Wills and Four- 
teen Contributors; John Day. $2.50. 


A symposium of a Vassar professor and his former pupils. 


Social Problems, by Henry George; Schalkenbach Founda- 
tion, 11 Park Place, New York. $1.00. 


Other works of Henry George at the same price. 


Faith, Fear, and Fortunes, by Daniel Starch; R. R. Smith. 
$2.00. 


The determining factor in economics is human psychology. 
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The Coming American Revolution, by George Soule; Macmillan. 
$2.50. 
Our Master's Voice, by James Rorty; John Day Co. $3.00. 


How propagandists mould us to their employers’ liking. 


Reflections on the End of an Era, by R. Niebuhr; Scribners. 
$2.00. 


America’s Recovery Program, A. A. Berle and Others; Oxford. 
$2.00. 


In lectures at Swarthmore the Brain Trust interprets its work. 


World History (2 vols.), by Hayes, Moon, Wayland; Mac- 


millan. $3.00. 
“Social science flavor.”” 
New Careers for Youth, by W. B. Pitkin; Simon and Schuster. 


Some reviewers feel that the author does not take sufficient account of 
the instability of present conditions. 


New Patterns in Sex Teaching, by F. B. Strain; Appleton- 
Century. $2.00. 


Dynamite, by L. Adamic; Viking. $2.00. 

How labor “gets that way.” 

A Primer for Tomorrow, by C. Gauss; Scribner. $2.50. 
The Dean of Princeton looks forward. 

G. L. Dickinson, by E. M. Forster; Harcourt. $3.00. 


An informed picture of a great college professor who was also a 
potent force in international thought. 


—H. A. Domincovicn. 














